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of the Tardieu Plan at the London Conference in April 19321 and
the signature of the Italo-Austro-Hungarian protocols on the 17th
March, 1934. The Italo-Hungarian side of the triangle already rested
on firm foundations, for the friendship between Italy and Hungary
was of long standing,2 and Signer Mussolini's active championship
of the principle that revision of the peace treaties was necessary3
strengthened the Italian hold over a country which had never ceased
to protest against the territorial provisions of the Peace Settlement.
It had become almost a matter of routine for Hungarian statesmen
to visit Rome at frequent intervals, and negotiations for the establish-
ment of closer economic relations proceeded without encountering
any particularly serious obstacles or attracting special attention.
An important step forward was taken in November 1932, when the
Hungarian Prime Minister, General G6mb6s,4 discussed the position
with Signor Mussolini in Rome. It was agreed on this occasion that
a Mixed Commission should be appointed to develop Italo-Hungarian
commerce, and steps were also taken to provide a final solution of
various financial problems arising out of the partition of the Austro-
Hungarian Empire which were still outstanding.

The task of effecting a rapprochement between Italy and Austria
was complicated by the fact that in 1931 Italy had taken sides with
lYance and the Little Entente states and against Germany and
Austria in the controversy over the projected customs union between
Austria and Germany.5 The Italian scheme for closer economic
relations between Austria, Hungary and Italy was designed to cure
Austria of her propensity to look to Germany for salvation by giving
her economic outlets in other directions; but in 1932 public opinion
in Austria was still very sore on the subject of the compulsory
abandonment of the customs union, and it would have been hard

1  The Tardieu Plan, as a practical proposition, received its death-blow at
the London Conference, but it lingered on for some months in a state of
suspended animation, and efforts were made at intervals to revive it.   In
July 1932, for instance, the French Government gave their consent to the
proposal for making an international loan to Austria (see pp. 420-1, above) on
the understanding that the loan was to be regarded as the first step towards
a general reconstruction of the Danuhian area as a whole.   Czechoslovakia
also did not abandon hope that a Danubian federation on the lines of the
Tardieu Plan might be achieved, until the Italian counter scheme was nearing
completion (see below, pp. 498-9, 501-2).

2  See the Surv&yfor 1927, Part II C, section (i).

3  See the Survey for 1930, pp. 18-20.

4  General Gombos had taken office as Prime Minister at the end of Septem-
ber 1932. His predecessor, Count Julius Karolyi, had been in office for thirteen
months, Count Bethlen's long tenure of the Premiership having ended in
August 1931.                                     5 See the Survey for Wl, Part III A.